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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF GREAT BOOKS. 


of absolute dependence which, according to Schleiermacher, 
is religion, by stimulating him and by guiding his thoughts 
to the consideration of that other world attending him. Says 
Coleridge, “The height, whatever it may be, of the imagina- 
tive standard will do no harm : we are commanded to imitate 
one who is inimitable. We should address ourselves to those 
faculties .... which are first awakened by nature, and conse- 
quently first admit of cultivation, that is to say, the memory 

and the imagination In the imagination of man exist the 

seeds of all moral and scientific improvement; chemistry was 

first alchemy, and out of astrology sprang astronomy The 

imagination is the distinguishing characteristic of man as a 

progressive being Men of genius and goodness .... are 

by a law of their nature unremittingly regarding themselves 
in the future, and contemplating the possible of moral and 
intellectual advance towards perfection. Thus we live by 
hope and faith ; thus we are for the most part able to realize 
what we will, and thus we accomplish the end of our being. 
The contemplation of futurity inspires humility of soul in our 
judgment of the present.” Was there ever a more imagina- 
tive master than Don Quixote? 

Brave Don Quixote ! I never read the tale of his pathetic 
end, his patient longing for the fair princess that never came, 
the sudden recovery from madness just before death, “ so 
that they knew death was near because he was no longer 
mad, never without recalling two verses of the poet, T. E. 

“Nor think, if haply He thou seekst be late, 

He does thee wrong; 

To stile or gate 
Lean thou thy head and long ! 

“ But if He come not, neither do thou go 
Till vesper chime ; 

Belike thou then shalt know, 

He hath been with thee all the time.” 


elocution.* 

By Miss M. Hay. 

Elocution is an art, although recognised by most people as 
a necesstty, is yet one which has been most sadly neglected 
but wh.ch I am happy say is being thought ! g eat 
deal more about, and is indeed now a subject taught in most 
of our large schools and colleges, and that this is necessary 
1 hope to be able to convince you. 

first let us then briefly consider what Elocution is; it is 
t e art of speaking and reading with propriety and grace, 
and is surely as important a feature of education as 
grammar, and many other branches which we should think 
very shocking to leave out in the child’s education— but alas, 
how few grown people even have the least idea how to speak 
in public, not from the want of knowing what to say, but 
of how to say it ; how often the really cleverly-written lecture 
is marred by the bad delivery and the ragged incoherent 
hesitating utterances, and the public, reading these lectures 
or debates, is little aware how much it is indebted to the skill 
of the reporter for reducing the speech to something like 
smoothness and common sense — at the Bar, in Parliament, 
and in the Church, terrible examples are too constantly seen 
of the indifference with which the subject is regarded, and 
surely when so much depends upon stating facts plainly, 
arguing closely, and convincing and persuading, the speaker 
should feel compelled to cultivate a certain readiness of 
speech, and the force at least, if not the grace, of elocution. 

There are many books written on the subject and some 
very good ones, but they are too often written in such a 
learned and technical manner as to frighten the young and 
inexperienced beginner, or to leave his mind in a hopeless 
state of confusion and uncertainty ; this arises, in my opinion, 
from their want of careful distinction between the two great 
branches of elocution, between propriety and grace, or art 
and nature, between, in fact, what can be taught and what 
cannot. 

* Lecture delivered before the Reading Branch of the I’.N.E.U. 

YOL. XV. NO. 1. 
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ELOCUTION. 


We will call the first the mechanical branch, to which 
belong pronunciation, articulation, accent, and emphasis^ 
etc., to the second branch, viz., that of the sentimental, belong 
the pauses and the tones or inflections of the voice, the facial 
expressions and the gestures ; the first of these two branches 
I may, I think, safely say can in all cases be taught, and the 
second beyond hints and suggestions for guidance must be 
left to the taste and judgment of the speaker. 

Before going any further I must not forget to mention the 
great essential to good public speaking, and one that must 
positively be the first study of the would-be speaker or 
reciter, and that is the necessity of being heard, therefore let 
us deal for a few minutes with the management of the voice, 
that is, the speaking voice, because the student must gain the 
power of producing the voice and adapting it to the place in 
which he speaks, so as to be heard by everyone present and 

moreover to be heard easily so as not to strain the attention 
of the hearer in any way. 

We all know the pleasing effect a sweet, musical voice has, 
\vie a harsh, discordant one has such a totally opposite 
effect, and I will ask you to remember that where the voice is 
naturally harsh it can be made sweet and musical— of course, 

melodToir 868 ’ We K find T PUpiIS haVe natural] y beautiful and 
never ve I T “ 1 haVe had a « reat ™ a "y and have 

iudkLn “ V °' Ce ‘ hat COuld not be ^Proved with 

vote is crod rC ' S H S “a WOrk ' Let US consider the " b ™ 
has ofteAe d d ^ ‘ Pr ° per wa y of producing it. It 

each o her so fr C °t7 ar t d ‘° the ° rgan - and th « resemble 
produce thet t ^ *" both - worked b y Allows, and 

more wontrtl that, 3 Pipe ’ tUt ‘ he V ° ice is so much 

delicacy of its mecha^ lnStrument ’ anc i can by the exquisite 

vanetytfdistt ^ ^ ^ 

duction ofth g e voicets^ 6 *° be regarded in the ri ght pro- 
ki eath niana peitienf T • i. 

anatomical details Km ,il m, ght go into a great many 

I will spared is^ re "“7 " 0t be time d ° ** ■» 

doubt, all know, viz. that < t lent 01 me to stal e what you, no 
the cavity of the chest x, 6 UngS occu Py a large portion of 
from the fhroat * th( f Lt/T ™ ^ by the libs > “ d ^tending 

men ’ rom which they are separated 
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and falls according ^ aTthe' CSll ,* d th ® ^ diaphragm which rises 
emptied of '“and Z , P ° rt '°" , ab <>™ b » «U.d with or 

brethT d ha ‘ 1 -F L: ^t'ttMnt ant ukt 

a,,d hur,ful 

adont t h rea f " 8 , then is the best and method to 

that can IT v S ° me PUpils that ,bis is a d ffl«,l,y 

it can only be overcome by much exercise and patient 

ET t " 5> S !’° U ‘ d be kept lhorou ghly filled with air 
wh.lst speaking, and should be kept expanded as long as 

possible, and the speaker must be careful to take fresh breath 
before he feels the need of it, so that he never continues 
speaking when the lungs are empty, and so is obliged to 
recover himself with a gasp and gurgle which is most un- 
comfortable to himself as well as for the unfortunate hearers. 

lhe child should be taught to breathe properly, but not 
only as a means whereby to cultivate a beautiful” voice but 
also as a means to health. I have proved in many cases 
that correct breathing and use of the voice not only 
strengthens the digestive powers, but also gives the pupil the 
power necessary to possessing a graceful and upright figure; 
breathing exercises develop the chest to a wonderful extent, 
and I might just, in passing here, say how wrong and harmful 
it is to have any tight clothing, indeed common sense must 
tell us that if the ribs are interfered with in any way a right 
production of the voice is entirely out of the question. 

Much has been written about breathing through the nose, 
and it is perfectly right in theory and should be as far as 
possible carried into practice, but whilst in the act of speak- 
ing it is quite impossible, as it would involve the necessity ot 
a pause and sniff — the nostrils should always be kept well 
open whilst speaking, as the sound is produced through them 
as well as through the mouth, and perfect sound cannot be 
produced without them. As most of you no doubt know, what 
is commonly called speaking through the nose is really quite 
the reverse, viz., speaking without the nose at all. The student 
of elocution has much to learn, in fact, the subject is inex- 
haustible, when to take breath must be thoroughly mastered. 

I cannot attempt to enter fully into these details as it would 
take far too long, but there is one rule to be particularly 




elocution. 

4 A that is never speak whilst in the act of taking 
re mem bered an ^ ^ eX pi ra tion of the breath only, and it 
breath, but during k|y and given out as slowly as 

should be t , s an act 0 f w j|l and needs a great deal 

possible, vvnicri 

of practice. ^ ^ n|0re than I should have done onthe 

dur ion Of the voice, but I trust that you will forgive me 
P , te i| you that I myself have derived the greatest 
w T . .. . 1,0 b.trMvIpdpe which it has been my privilege 


had, when a child, a very delicate throat, and even after 
one or two operations it seemed to settle into a chronically 
unhealthy and weak condition. I was always anxious to become 
an elocutionist and asked a throat specialist in London, under 
whose treatment I had been, whether I should ever be able to 
take up this work, and he assured me that it was entirely out 
of the question. I, however, as I fear we sometimes do, went 
against him and began to study, with the result that where 
1 had a very thin weak voice it became quite strong and I 
rarely suffered from a bad throat, and I am now able to use 
my voice for six or eight hours if necessary with perfect ease, 
in fact I maintain that if the voice is produced properly it 
can safely be used for any length of time, if, of course, the 
body is in a healthy condition. It always makes me feel sad 
when I hear a speaker remark that his voice is tired, as I 
know exactly what that means — it invariably means wrong 
production. 

Please do not imagine from what I have said that I under- 
rate a doctor’s advice for the throat when it is bad, indeed 
1 consider that the first duty of the elocutionist is to find out 
if the pupil has anything wrong with the throat or nose, and, 
if it is so, send the pupil at once to a doctor to be properly 
attended to, as unless this is done the elocutionist is quite 
powerless to produce the voice ; when we know anyth' n £> 0 
our work it should be easy to tell if there is anythin# 
radically wrong and whether the trouble is caused merely by 
wrong production. 

The air when expelled from the lungs is forced up thr0 , U ^ 
the windpipe, passing on its way through the larynx | n vv 
is situated that most marvellous and delicate machinery 
w lich all the sounds of which the human voice is ca f 
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and sent onto be articul.tTa mpass ’ are produced 

organs siluated Z Z°ZT * ^ «*>» 

music in this said organ, but we must always remL'LTha'l 
«s unc.ons are greatly strengthened by judicious pTaaice 

be made to stand to read , any stooping or Ung iorwa 
of the head causes the voice, through the contraction of the 
throat muscles, to be strained and forced, and so soon to get 
weary and worn out ; this contraction of the throat muscles is 
one of the causes of “ clergyman’s throat,” a complaint which 
1 feel certain will some day become a thing of the past. 

Ihe palate or roof of the mouth acts as a sounding board 
and the sound strikes upwards, and is sent ringing through 
the teeth with ease to the speaker and pleasure to the hearer; 
in fact, the pupil must endeavour, by practice, to extend the 
range of the voice and to give it resonance from the chest 
and from the head. 


If the management of the voice be carried out in a proper 
manner, the pitch or key-note of any room will easily be 
found. One often hears the remark, “ It is a bad room for 
sound,” and, indeed, it is true that rooms do differ in this 
respect very much, but it is the duty of the speaker to learn 
to understand how to use his voice in any room. 

We will now turn our attention to the first branch of 
elocution which I have already named the mechanical branch, 
and which can be taught. In this branch is included pro- 
nunciation, articulation, accent, and emphasis. In order to 
pronounce properly the language should have its own 
alphabet, but the English language cannot be said to have 
one at all, as, having adopted the Roman and Latin alphabet, 
we have to spell our English words by a series of letters 
designed for a language quite different from our own. Many 
of our letters have to do double duty, as we shall soon see by 
taking the vowel sounds, “ a ” has a different sound in slate, 
beat, ball, hard ; “e" in he, her, there, w^nt, and again “i” 
in bft, marfne, bzte, etc ; “ u in c\uh, rude, brash ; y in 
only, try. The same difficulty presents itself again in the 
consonants, and again in the eccentric diphthong ou with 
its various sounds ; on taking these few examples we must 
see at once how difficult the student of our language must 
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find the study. We will next proceed to speak about articula- 
tion, the organs of articulation are the tongue, palate, teeth 
and lips ; I have not time, unfortunately, to take each 0 f 
these organs and fully explain their functions, suffice it to say 
the elocutionist must fully master this knowledge. 

The word articulation may be defined to be a due proper 
tion of sound to every letter whether vowel or consonant that 
occurs in every syllable according to the correct pronunciation 
The rule for pronunciation is to be careful to use that of 
the best educated people and not that of the fashionable as 
unfortunately the fashion is not only often incorrect but 
also very ugly and not at all to be commended. 

I feel I must say a few words here about provincialisms • 
a teacher of elocution, 1 cannot speak too strongly on ’the 
absolute necess.ty of teaching the young child to speak his 
own language properly. Parents do not care half enn i' 

^ U 7 h if r, d Sta " dS l ° reaSOn that child will naTram! 

of J" bad habltSof speaking with the accent of a nurse or 
of those whom it is usu^IIa/ mm f-u , . . > or 

.0 overcome whe, ,“e chL o ™ ^ are S ° 

•he teacher of etoclttton whaf m t' "° °" e know » ««P« 

ane is expected (which is often tte casel'to f^h " 

speak correctly in perha us l t 10 teach a I ju i’'l to 

have been using- anything 1 , leS80ns - wh «> for years they 
know that they are spealdn^ baAl* '' Sh and do not even 
the different provincialisms ,l!'u , We ” eed not talk about 
dreadful enough to conside - 1"^ ' ha * ° f Be,k shire is quite 
•■'vot-ld,'’e,c. > f„ d “ he " S ^ WUh . lts broad -r" sound as in 
It ittofcoursea slndirf ,h y “u" “ day '” “1^" etc. 
different languages, but if only^Hs ‘.a Ch ," d S, '° Uld be tau S ht 
own correctly as well it wonlH u ? ght lo pronounce its 

articulate perfectly tho I* 6 lnc ^ eed a splendid thing. 

a " d ^ «sin g ! he ; &: p :,r st be kept moist “<• ««»>*. 

"111 have been taken towards a ‘f Cd!>lon . s one important step 
true basis of elocution. " a,l ' culali <>n which is the 

‘° S0U " d ‘»e Anal letters 

-era, consonant, '«* etc. Where 

uut one or two of them such a . t ' S a —dency to leave 

where it too often gets uro^ “ r "’ Sta "« as in - w orldly " 
nal “ g " in the participle-- , | ‘" or| ly’’i then again the 

mgs must be carefully avoided.' 8 ° f ‘ en omilted ' a "d all these 
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lUere is much to be 1 earnt u "° St ,m P°rtant and 

I can only S Deak w e ^ rnt about th em, but I fear that 
stress of ffieToL % ^ Accent is ^ 

a nd it holds the same ref of a word 

to grammar, but must hf ^ t0 S P eech as quantity does 
rhetorical accent is auit* blStln 2 ulshed fro ™ it, as the 

r s “ 

ItTs'lffilTu^lter 0 " 4 ag>reeable ^ tbe harmony of tS^un” 

that thev , Unaccented by dropping the voice so much 
snelu y , a , lmOSt lnaud ible ; but this fault can be cured by 
speaking slowly and keeping the voice well up at the end ot 
each word. 


I he great object of emphasis is to make the sense perfectly 
C e ^ V ’ , a sen ^ en ce may be written quite grammatically 

and the punctuation correct, yet the reader may fail utterly to 
convey the right meaning of the author, or it may even be 
read so as to convey several different meanings. 

Those then wishing to become good readers must study 
and discover the meaning of the writer, the object of em- 
phasis is to explain the meaning of a sentence without losing 
the force. 

Of punctuation I shall say little, we may call it the 
grammatical pause — the stops that are used in writing to 
divide and distinguish the different parts of a sentence — and 
this pause must not be confused with that very important 
rhetorical pause or pause of the ear ; the first belongs to the 
mechanical, and the second to the sentimental branch of our 
subject. 

I should recommend the reader to study more the real 
meaning than the stops, as they sometimes not only fail to 
teach him but often instead mislead him ; and I think they 
are intended more to mark the grammar than to teach us the 
meaning of the writer. 

The object of all public speaking is to convince and per- 
suade ; and if the mechanical branch of elocution is studied 
carefully much is gained towards this end ; but fortunate indeed 
are those, and there are many, who possess that other branc , 
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viz., the sentimental or the dramatic talent, those in fact who 
are able to rouse the feelings of others, touch their hearts and 
excite their passions. Without this talent we cannot go so 
far to persuade, and as I before remarked this second branch 
is most difficult to teach as so much depends upon the natural 
gifts of each individual, and that indescribable electrical 
power which is sympathy and which no teacher can impart to 
those who have not already got it. I have found in mv 
teaching that some quite young children have this art, or we 
may term it power, wonderfully strongly developed ; all children 
should be taught the proper use of the speaking voice and 
also reading; but it is no use to insist upon a child reciting 
unless the gift is there, as it is so painful to the listener and is 
like music without expression, or a picture without depth or 
colour ; however beautiful they may be in technique, what 
pleasure do they give without the art or what we may term 

emirely'and Z7him ^ Ztlf tin H 

ab,e to do this - 

timesTZ s" Ld a'’:!” 0 ,' ?°T I 1 * 6 " °" Ce - 

letting themselves go. The teache/of T g ^ * Were ’ 

great responsibility he or shp f , elocutlon has then a 
and endeavour to brincr out th mUS absolutel y patient 
there must be no ! i Which » dormant 

must in a word be true Sms> no affectations— the reciter 

pause ’ that is the 

for this pause, it must depend ° Strict rules can be laid down 
the reciter and also upon tl & de&1 Upon tbe taste of 

be given either before an e " 1 P er of the audience— it may 

much depends on it; i n fac^ ^ W ° rd ° r after > or botb > 
the lack of this pause. ’ * recitatlon »s often marred by 
Inflections are those d-uh- 

and downwards, which form* 1 ^ t0nes of the voice, upwards 
*** ^ is one of the 2 **** real expression of 

and I think decidedly the S lm P orta nt parts of elocution 
falling Of the Voi^!lL the . . mOSt difficult, that riaincr nnr 


speech. 

and I 

falling of the voice upon whiT* 1 difficub - tha t rising" and 
impossible to learn from a be ^°, much depends ; it is quite 
or al instruction. I have f, , bUt much can be done by 

have found m some cases ion, deafness. 
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in speakers, etc., is in nearly X^^s^™ 0 " 010 " 5 ', 
right inflection. caused by want of 

I he chief inflections are the rising and the falling Th 

mind tT " eVer , be US6d eXC6pt at a fu " st °P ° r =» a com! 
mi and, but we nearly always find the untrained reader dron 

paXfthe' n V 1 ry feW W ° rdS ! 1 may say 1,ere ,hat the com! 
pass of the speaking voice is not so great as that of the singing 

voice, but at the same time we speak on notes and we can 

speak either sharp or flat, and the speaking voice needs as 

careful cultivation as that of the singing, but strange as it 

may appear, often we find those that have really beautiful 

singing voices are sadly wanting in a melodious speaking 

voice and have no ear for inflection, and vica versa , many of 

the exercises are almost the same. 

Looks and gesture I must pass over very briefly, though we 
could find matter for a long discourse on them ; they are of 
course most necessary to the speaker and also to the reciter 
as what is more awkward than a speech, we will say, where 
the speaker (as is often the case) seems to find his hands in the 
way and varies the action between placing them behind his 
back or, what is still worse, placing them in his pocket. 
Gesture must not be taken as a separate thing but must be 
appropriate so as to be part of a perfect whole. Again, with 
the face all emotions should be shown by that wonderful facial 
expression, the eyes of course taking a large share ; but as I 
have often told my pupils there is no part of us from head to 
toe that has not some function to perform in the building of a 
perfect recitation ; but it is so difficult to impart this art, as 
above all the reciter must be true and natural, free from self- 
consciousness and affectation, and in teaching facial expression 
and gesture one must be careful to gain this end ; therefore 
never let a child pose in front of the glass, except in cases 
where there is speech defect, when sometimes it is absolutely 
necessary. I believe that many people think that to teach a 
young child to recite has a tendency to make.it conceited and 
unnatural ; to these I do not hesitate to say that they make 
a great mistake ; in all cases I have found the opposite effect, 
indeed in many I have found that it has been a wonderfully 
refining effect, making the child discover beauty in poetry and 
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prose that it little thought of, and when one can develop and 
bring out that wonderful dramatic art surely it is something 

to have gained. , , , 

There is far too little reading aloud done ; I grant the child 
is taught to read very young and skims through a great 
many books, and, no doubt, they are good ones, but if that 

child is asked to read aloud a simple well-written passage- 

what is too often the result r She invariably gabbles through 
it without apparently understanding what she is reading, and 
certainly conveying nothing of the real meaning to the 
unfortunate listener. I am sorry to say I have proved this 
many times. 

Let the young child take delight in reading aloud and 
teach it so to read that you may take like delight in listening 
to it, there is nothing more charming than the sweet, clear 
little voice when trained, but we must remember that it must 
be trained and taken care of, as there is great delicacy in the 
little voice box. 

Cases of laryngitis, as well as many other throat affections 
are often caused by wrong production. 

The teacher of elocution must be careful never to teach his 

misUke PUPilS t0 redte aH ^ tHe Same Way ’ U is a great 

nurnT 7 - S a° Ul a r f her d ° aH in their P° wer to Preserve each 
TnT hV Ua i ori S ina %' and - after first carefully train- 
brfrrh 7‘7 ^oundingr them in the first or mechanical 
chieflv hrin 6 0CUtI °/ 1 ’ tben next carefully, by suggestion, 
lying”dormant° Ut * ^ beaUtlful P ower which in so many is 

but let7r„rtrg« k *hat°we d 7 h' 0 ' 1 ^ V6ry r ' ght ‘ y t0 °’ 

cultivated an d i P f f u ‘ * a have a wond erful gift to be 
to speak beautiful e P reacher > lecturer, etc., not only learn 
so gain power tn W ° r S> but t0 s P ea ^ them beautifully, and 

already know and aft * ?, 1Ve ™ y bavin £ said much that you 
about Elocution. ** 9 tbere is nothin g new to be said 
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MRS. GASKELL. 

By C. N. Heath. 

Aus 7 e„ M ,he ? a t e "' the sub i ect of my sketch, as with Jane 
Austen the task is rendered somewhat difficult by the fact 

that so little is known about the details of her life. Everyone 

must, however, I think, be acquainted with her as the 

authoress of that ever-delightful and refreshing story, Cranford ; 

but I propose to show that hers is not a one-book fame, if I 

may be pardoned such an expression, but that her other works 

ai e such as to place her in the front rank of women novelists. 

Elizabeth Cleghorn Stevenson, better known as Mrs. 
Haskell, w T as born at Cheyne Row, in Chelsea, on September 
9th, 1810. Her father, a Unitarian minister, came from 
Berwick-on- leveed, and according to records the family 
originally lived in Norway. Mr. Stevenson was a most 
interesting character, being indeed a father worthy of such 
a daughter, who in her turn was proud of and attached to 
her parent. He wrote for several papers, among which were 
the Edinburgh Review and the Westminster , besides holding 
a classical tutorship at the Manchester Academy. It is said 
of him that “ he had the true spirit of a faithful historian, . . . 
and dived into original sources of information.” In later 
life Mr. Stevenson was appointed Keeper of the Records to 
the Treasury and secretary to Lord Lauderdale, these appoint- 
ments necessitating his residence in London. 

Llaving early lost her mother, Miss Eliza Holland, of 
Sandlebridge, belonging to a well-known family, Mrs. Haskell 
was brought up by her maternal aunt, who lived at Knutsford, 
in Cheshire, a place famous for all time as C ran f old. Mrs. 

[* Our readers may remember our note about ‘ Scale How Tuesdajs, * n 1 
Parent.' Review for September, 1903. We venture to think that tins shou d be a 
pleasant custom in families; so a series will be published month by month n order 
to familiarise our readers with the plan. Even the younger members wdl enjoy 
taking part in .he readings. It is the custom at the : House of 
or another student to read an appreciation of some favour. te 
illustrated by extracts or compositions read or performed 

The passages ,e feared .0 in the notice of Mrs. Gaskell were r»d l ^ 

mention of them occurs, and the writer resumed her paper untd the next quota. 

became apropos . — Ed.] 


